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THE RIGHT OF THE BALLOT. 



Universal Suffrage, or what in this country is called such, 
has recently been severely assailed, and boldly pronounced a 
"failure." This attack is made, not by ignorance goaded 
into passion, but by an element that claims to be the " best" 
in our society. The indictment against suf&age is just now 
brought in the name of the "Higher Education," and is 
framed in the elegant diction which distinguishes liberal 
culture. The arraignment which scholarship makes of the 
basis of our political system cannot be inconsiderately or 
hastily dismissed. It is, indeed, of no account to us that a 
sweeping condemnation of the ballot — though pronounced 
by an American writer whose labors in the field of historical 
literature entitle him to the honorable fame he enjoys — 
should be hailed with delight on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and eagerly republished in England and Germany. Demo- 
cratic ideas have never been so popular with the reading 
public in either of those countries as to invest with special 
value any judgments from that source on the working of our 
institutions ; their applause of these charges against suffrage 
is, therefore, not so much of a credit as a disparagement. 
But when learning emerges from its calm retreats to assail 
the institutions we have enjoyed or abused for a century, it 
deserves a hearing. The political system under which it has 
been either fostered or repressed, learning has of course a 
right to assail if it sees cause ; and thought and scholarship 
may be presumed not to have made the attack in entire 
disregard of fact and reason. 
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of the governed ; " but history shows that governments and 
laws must be infinitely more unjust and oppressive that are 
created or enacted in disregard or defiance of these great 
natural principles. 

It is not a little significant that, in attacking the ballot, one 
finds it essential to his argument to attack the truth of the 
natural equality of man. It is gravely assumed or argued 
that, because human beings are not equal in physical structure 
or mental calibre, they are equal in nothing. Even Nature is 
appealed to for analogies to support this strange assumption. 
" Mountains and molehills," saj^s Francis Parkraan, "deserts 
and fertile valleys, and all the universal inequality of Nature, 
are but types of inequality in men." 

Does it follow, then, that a man of great intellect or great 
learning may oppress or rob a weak or ignorant man? Or 
that a man of exceeding virtue may rightfully make a vicious 
man his chattel slave? Where is the charter of personal 
liberty, of a man's right to own himself, to be found, if not 
in the truth of human equality? The pains and wrongs that 
the poor and weak have endured at the hands of the wealthy 
and powerful form the continuous tragedy of the past. We 
thought something had been done towards checking this 
ceaseless current of woe and wrong, something towards the 
establishment of justice and peace among men, by the growth 
of the idea that there were certain rights and opportunities 
in which all men were equal : but here comes a champion of 
the "higher education" to say that equality is inconsistent 
with liberty, " because, in order to produce it, very unequal 
opportunities of development must be granted to different 
kinds of mind and character, and an even distributive jus- 
tice refused to human nature." Does history show that the 
nations cursed with the most blighting despotism have at the 
same time been blessed with the most perfect equality ? If 
liberty thrives where an " even distributive justice is refused 
to human nature," why was not our beloved South, previous 
to 1860, a paradise of freedom? It is painful to see vaunted 



intelligence made responsible for such absurdities. If liberty 
is not consistent with equality, then despotism must be : but 
how can despotism be the source or the friend of equality ? 
Who does not see that equality is the basis of liberty ? It is 
because ^'all men are created equal" that they have an in- 
alienable right to liberty. The human heart thrills with un- 
wonted emotion at the record of every struggle for freedom 
that glorifies the annals of the race ; but, if the proposition 
now put forth in the name of the higher education be true, 
every such struggle was a magnificent mistake ! 

The equality, which a century ago we affirmed as a self- 
evident truth, means an equality of rights. Despite all arro- 
gant or ignorant denials, there are some applications of the 
truth in our social institutions in which it appears so clear 
that no one has the hardihood to question it. The highway 
is one example. In the highway all have equal rights ; on it 
all are equal. Now, if equality be inconsistent with liberty, 
how does it happen that all men are both equal and free in 
the use of the highway? If all men are not equal, then the 
vile, the idiotic, and the ignorant might be banished from the 
highway, for the pleasure and at the behest, we will say, of 
" character, ability, and culture." But it would outrage both 
liberty and equality to attempt it. And so, in every public 
institution, and in the right of the ballot, when you crush 
equality you crush liberty also. Who would dare to say that, 
because the earth's surface is diversified by mountains and 
molehills, the highway must be closed against certain classes, 
lest some learned saint, on his morning walk, should be dis- 
gusted to find a poor or vicious person coming " between the 
wind and his nobility " ? One thing, at least, we have settled : 
that, in his individual right to use the highwaj^ " one man 
is essentially about as good as another." 

" One man is essentially about as good as another" — it is 
gravely urged as one objection to suffrage that it makes the 
masses ^^hug this flattering illusion." It may be so; but 
the objection itself reveals a certain form of ambition that is 



not at this day extensively avowed. For what can be the 
harm of the " illusion " ? Will it enhance a man's self-respect, 
or inerease his desire for knowledge, to persuade him that he 
is essentially worse than everj^body else ? Why, then, object 
to the embrace of that "flattering" object, unless there be 
a desire in the objector's heart to be thought better than 
others ? To satisfy this would be adding a new distinction 
to the many artificial grades of society, — the aristocracy of 
better men ! It would closely resemble an ancient class, who 
were so happy in the distinction that they could not refrain 
from publicly thanking God that they were not like other 
men, especiaUy the publicans. The modem Pharisee wiU 
add to the original claims of his class that of a "higher 
education ; " that, perhaps, will be the only difference. But, 
seriously, what sort of an education is it that generates a 
vanity so puerile as this? 

Of course, as a question of individual morals, some men 
may be better than others ; but, in the broad realm of natural 
rights, one man is essentially as good as another. And this 
is the basis of the right of suffrage. When society organizes 
into a State, the rights of all men in it are absolutely equal. 
Each one is entitled to an equal voice in building the frame- 
work of government, and in choosing the persons to whom 
shall be intrusted the administration of it. On what ground 
can any man claim, as an individual, more power or authority 
in civil affairs than another? There is none. Can a man or 
a class of men be arbitrarily excluded from the highway? 
No one will claim it. Yet it may be done as justly as a man 
may be robbed of his right of the ballot. No man has yet 
been able to show any natural warrant for the exercise of 
superior political power; and until such a warrant can be 
shown, it is ftitile to deny the equal civil and social rights of 
all men. So our fathers thought, no doubt, when they stated, 
as a self-evident truth, that " Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." 

Suffirage stands, then, on the impregnable basis of human 



rights. But the moral argument in its behalf rests on ideas 
not less invincible. It is most frequently urged against the 
ballot that the vote of the ignorant and vicious man counts 
as much as that of the wise and virtuous ; but in this objec- 
tion appears the reason why it should be in every man's hand. 
In compact society, all classes affect or interact upon each 
other by certain j^et invisible moral influences. When a 
pestilence breaks out, who does not fear the contagion ? But 
few feel the same solicitude in the state of the moral atmos- 
phere. If we could colonize all the goodness and worth at 
the South End, and banish all the vice and misery to the 
North End,* keeping the two classes entirely separate, we 
might realize the dream of those who sigh for the "intrinsic 
inequality of character, ability, and culture." If that could 
be done, why should the South End then care for the moral 
and social condition of the other quarter? But it is not so to 
be ! K ignorance and vice brood and fester in North Street 
and in Water Street, Beacon Street and Fifth Avenue will 
find it impossible to escape the contagion. And herein is 
seen the mission of the ballot : it comes, not to create but to 
reveal and emphasize this interdependence and interaction of 
different classes of society. Wealth and learning may look 
with indifference upon an outlying mass of poverty and vice, 
destitute of political power. The poor multitudes may be 
oppressed with safety, if unarmed. But put the ballot in 
their hands, and the situation assumes an entirely new face. 
It is not so safe to wrong and despoil a class whose votes are 
as numerous as those of your own ; nor is your indifference 
to its moral or social condition conducive to the public good. 
It is then seen to be as much for the interest of one class as 
for the other that the streams of justice should flow in equal 
currents, and the fountains of moral influence be made pure 
for all. The ballot is the visible bond to unite the diffferent 
elements of society in harmonious fellowship, and to aid in 
securing the best popular education and enlightenment. That 
a condition of society in which a wealthy or titled aristocracy 
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monopolizes politicid power and the common people are con- 
demned to poverty and distress, contains the seeds of violent 
dissolution, is a fact with which the careful student of history 
is familiar ; but, without the ballot, who knows how soon it 
might be forgotten? 

Moreover, the ballot is invaluable to the individual as an 
inspiration of manhood and independence. He to whom 
wealth or genius secures abundant social consideration may 
not feel the need of it ; but the poor or less fortunate cannot 
be entirely unconscious of its effect. It is not reasonable to 
expect high moral character of one who is made to feel that 
he is destitute of sociid standing or fellowship, — a pariah in 
society. Nothing could be more destructive of the public 
welfare than to poison society with whole classes of such 
persons. The ballot counteracts the tendencies which have 
always been at work to produce them. With the ballot in 
his hands, the humblest man may feel that in one thing, at 
least, he is the equal of the proudest ; that he has an interest 
in the public good ; that he may contribute in some measure 
to the securing of just laws and wise government, — and the 
manliness and self-respect thus developed tend to a nobler 
character. It is said, indeed, that, if good government could 
be assured to him and his descendants, any reasonable man 
would willingly renounce his privilege of dropping a piece of 
paper into a box ; but, considering that with us this dropping 
of a piece of paper is what constitutes the government, it 
is just as sensible to say that a reasonable man would gladly 
forego all the drudgery of the schools if he could be assured 
of the " higher education" without seeing the inside of one. 

In deriding the ballot it is deemed necessary to disparage 
common-school education. It is soberly asserted that one 
who has learned to read, write, and cipher is no better quali- 
fied to vote than one who can do neither. If this assertion 
were made to show the folly of requiring the voter to be able 
to read and write, as is done in Massachusetts, it might serve 
some purpose, — though the obvious consideration that the 
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State has no right to impose any condition for the exercise 
of a natural personal right is a more eflfective exposure of 
that folly. But, if common-school education makes the voter 
no better qualified, why complain — as is done in the same 
connection — of an "invasion of peasants" from over the 
sea, or of the illiterate freedmen ? What, after all, is educa- 
tion? The knowledge and intelligence that come of study 
and thought. To this a thousand things may contribute. 
Books may do their share ; but they are not enough. A man 
may traverse the walks of the " higher education," and yet 
not be well educated : because, for one thing, he may read 
only to confirm his prejudices ; in which case it may happen, 
as Buckle says, that " the more he reads the less he knows." 
But that our common schools are an indispensable agency in 
promoting popular education, a man must be lacking in ob- 
servation and intelligence not to know. It is puerQe to say 
that Mucation cannot help the case of the ignorant voter, 
inasmuch as his defect is one of feeling and not of intellect : 
that is no education which does not add to the treasures of 
the heart as well as to the stores of the brain. And it is 
the merit of the common school that it ministers to the best 
social feeling. Our political paiiies, nay, even the sacred 
institutions of religion, are so organized as to cause division 
and estrangement ; but, among all our institutions, the com- 
mon school stands as almost the sole exponent of fraternity 
and equality. Without imposing the burden of a single test, 
it welcomes all to its free fountains of knowledge and of 
thought. It takes human beings at a plastic and impressible 
age, inspires them with the sentiment of human brotherhood, 
and counteracts the worst intensities of partisanship and 
bigotry by that " touch of nature " which " makes the whole 
world kin." 

The large cities are always referred to as examples of the 
failure of sufli-age. Their "tens of thousands of restless 
workmen, to whom politics means plunder, to whom the pub- 
lic good is nothing, and their own most trivial interests every 
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thing," are assumed to be the great source of political cor- 
ruption. If he who penned the above statement had ever 
been forced to the verge of starvation, and seen those dearest 
to him famishing for food, through no fault of his or theirs, 
even his education might have been wider if not more com- 
plete ; and he might then not have given the pain which the 
thoughtful reader feels, to find that learning can only speak 
of the interests of tens of thousands of workmen as "most 
trivial." But nothing could be more at variance with the 
facts thsLU to charge the poor of our cities with the responsi- 
bility for political corruption. Thieves have filched from the 
treasuries alike of cities, States, and the nation ; but where 
the workmen are who have profited by these robberies it is 
certainly impossible to say. What has piled up the vast 
debts of cities? Has it been the plundering of an " ignorant 
mob," bent on spending the public money on their own "most 
trivial interests " ? Not a fact supports such an assumption. 
Aside from the war-debts, the indebtedness of the great cities 
has been caused by vast expenditures for parks, street open- 
ings and widenings, and luxurious public buildings, — for 
measures advocated and engineered, not by the poor for their 
profit or pleasure, but for the gratification and in the interest 
of the wealthy and business classes. And now all these ex- 
penditures are coolly charged to the " restless workmen," 
who never took a cent in plunder from the treasury ! It is 
proposed, on the heel of this accusation, to disfranchise the 
poor of the cities. It is said that cities are the "property 
of those who hold stock in them," — by which is probably 
meant the shop-keepers and real-estate owners. Are these 
all who hold stock in cities ? Take out of Boston or New 
York all but the shop-keepers and real-estate owners, and 
what would the "stock" of the remainder be worth? As 
the presence and the labor of the thousands who own no 
houses or goods is essential to the value of city property, 
why do they not have some rights in cities ? This libel on 
the workingmen in cities challenges the retort that it is a won- 
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der they have never sought to use the ballot for their own 
benefit. Considering that disgrace to modem civilization, 
the rickety tenement-house, — in which the suffering poor are 
herded like wild beasts, — it would not have been strange if, 
while Trade was expending millions in improvements for its 
own benefit. Labor should have bethought itself of using the 
public credit likewise, and conceived the purpose of erecting 
by municipal authority some decent buildings in which the 
poor might live at a reasonable rent. The constitution would 
of course have been flung in their faces had they attempted 
it ; but could humanity complain ? 

In this recent arraignment of suffrage, all that seems to be 
made out is that it has not always been exercised wisely and 
well. What institution exists, however sacred it may be, of 
which as much may not be aifirmed ? But it is no discredit 
to the ballot to say, that the worst abuses of it have been 
perpetrated by those who have inherited the effects of many 
generations of Old- World oppression or New-World slavery. 
They may not make a good use of their newly-won rights : 
but what they are they have been made by the despotism 
and injustice which had too much share in educating them. 
The only cure for their errors is liberty. Give them time ; 
and under the benign education of the ballot, they may be- 
come fully intelligent in the use of it. But the abuses of 
suffirage are not to be corrected by setting up any new aristo- 
cratical distinctions, or intensifying any class prejudice. If 
learning is wise, it will not seek to generate the passions 
which sever and divide human hearts, but will cultivate and 
foster the feelings that draw men together in fellowship and 
brotherhood. Not by the futile attempt to overthrow natural 
rights, but by establishing justice and equity among men, is 
the republic to be perfected. 
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